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From the Leisure Hour. 


HOOKS AND EYES.—PINS. 


One of the Hansom cabs, with which Birming- | 


| 


of its predecessors, ‘Each of these machines will 
| work at the rate of four thousand an hour, and a 


them. ‘The hooks are formed in the same room 
by machines precisely similar in outward appear- 
ance, but differing of course in internal structure ; 


the hook : the first forms it in the shape of an eye 
without the central loop, but with a long double 





ham is well supplied, soon transports us to the| 


hooks and eyes factory of Mr. Cutler, of which 
we must endeavour if possible, though it is by no 
means easy, to give the reader an adequate idea. 


But for the kindness of the young gentleman who} 
showed us round, we should have come out of the! 
faciory as wise as we went in; he had the polite-| 


ness to retard the action of the machinery, and 
thus render intelligible a process which otherwise, 
from the rapidity of its execution, would have 
defied our scrutiny. Hooks and eyes, a sort of 
first-cousins to the buttons, are useful little contri- 
vances with which every child is familiar ; though 
few philosophers, we imagine, have any idea how 
they are produced. 
the business intelligible. We had half expected 
to see the universal hand-press employed in this 
manufacture, as in so many others, but were 
agreeably disappointed. Instead of a simple press, 
a number of small machines, each not much big- 
ger than a portable writing-desk, but of very 
complicated construction, aud characterized by a 
series of rapid, eccentric, and beautiful movements, 
were ranged in rows, and all driven by steam- 
power, in a state of marvellous activity. ‘To be- 
gin at the beginning; let the reader suppose the 
wire from which the hooks and eyes are made, 
to have been drawn to the proper size, and coiled 
round a kind of spinning-wheel standing at the 
back of the machine, ‘lhe machine once set in 
action (we will suppose it an eye-making machine) 
requires little or no superintendence, but unwinds 
the wire {rom the wheel as fast as it wants il, and 


Let us see if we can render! 


deposits it in a receptacle beneath in the form of| 


finished “ eyes,” at a rate rather faster than one 
asecond. ‘The wire entering at a small orifice 
ina steel-plate at the left hand side of the ma- 
chine, is gradually propelled forwards from left to 
right, in the course of which journey it is not 
visible to the spectator ; when it reaches a certain 
point in its progress, and at which it is visible, a 
portion sufficient for the formation of an eye is 
suddenly cut off by a small descending blade ; at 
the same instant a small cylindrical steel nipple 
falls upon the centre of the detached inch of wire, 
and bends the central loop, while, at the precise 
moment two smaller nipples, one on each side, 
project above, round which the ends of the wire 
are firmly coiled by simultaneous blows from a 
couple of lateral punches. 


The “eye” is now| 


chines, is worked by steam, and we noticed that 
the narrow bar of steel which bends the hook, de- 
scending about a hundred times a minute, worked 
considerably faster than the girl could contrive to 
feed it, although she showed astonishing skill in 
the rapid use of both hands, 

On ascending another flight of stairs, we were 
shown into a room where both operations of the 
hook-making process were instantly performed 
by a single machine, under the personal superin- 
tendence of the inventor. The machines for this 
double process are still more complicated in their 


structure, and from their great rapidity of mo- | 


. . 5 . 
tion, making above a hundred complete hooks in 


a minute, are all the less comprehensible by a 
stranger. The young man whose invention they 
are, informed us that they might be worked at 
the rate of 150 a minute; they present a remark- 
able triumph of mechanical skill, and it is diffi- 
cult, while watching their beautiful evolutions, to 
get rid of the idea that there is some inherent 
intelligence within them, and to realize the fact 
that all these complicated motions are generated 
by the aid of mechanical appliances, from the 
up-and-down movement of the piston-rod of a 
sieam-engine, 

We ueed scarcely mention that hooks and 
eyes, being made of different kinds of wire, have 
aller processes to undergo, such as japanning, 
scouring, and sometimes silvering ; nor need we 
describe the means by which this is accomplished, 
as in the sketch of the button-making we have 
detailed an analogous process, 


busy establishment of Messrs, Edelsten and Wil- 
liams, where, by the courtesy of the proprietors, 
we are about to witness the arts of wire-drawing 
and pinemaking. ‘Though this firm consume an 
immense quantity of wire daily, in the manufac- 
ture of pins of every possible size and description, 
their operations in wire-drawing are by no means 


wire in the place of it; the second is a simple | 
| press with which a female bends the hooks to the | 
required shape ; this press, however, like the ma-| 


single person may superiotend half a dozen of! 


ithe next comer, were it not for the appearance of into wire, is to point one end of each of the rods; 
ia little spider-looking claw, which springs for-| 
ward like a hunter upon his prey, and dashes it| 
off into the drawer beneath, along with thousands | 


they are then put into a large tun-shaped vessel 
of cast-iron, which by means of steam power is 
made to gevolve rapidly in cold water for the 
space of ten hours, at the end of which time they 
are purified from all objectionable matter. The 
rods, thus cleansed, are now drawn through a 
succession of holes in hard steel plates, until they 
are reduced to the required thinness ; while draw. 


‘ing, it is coiled round cylindrical blocks, and the 
two machines are however generally required for | 


speed at which it is drawn depends upon the dia- 
meter of the wire, the finest guages travelling 
quickest. Afier the wire is drawn, it has to be 
annealed ; and for this purpose it is piled, two or 
three tons at a time, in an annealing pot of cast- 
iron, seven or eight feet deep and a yard in dia- 
meter: here it remains subjected to the action of 
the fire for seven hours, when it is drawn forth 
and allowed to cool. It has now to be cleansed, 
which is done by immersing it in a solution of 
sulphuric acid. We have seen, during our ram- 


| bles in Birmingham, the drawing of iron, copper, 


brass, silver, and gold wire: so far as concerns 
the drawing alone, the same process is applicable 
to all. Wires may be coated with other metal 
with astonishing rapidity : thus tinned wire is pro- 
duced by drawing it through boiling tin, first pre- 
paring it by immersion in acids, 

Having now got possession of the wire, we can 
proceed to the pin-making. Pins are yet manu- 
factured by two different processes—the old-fash- 
ioned one of hand-labour and by machinery. The 
first spectacle to which we were introduced in 


the pin-making department of this establishment, 


overthrew all our old notions on this subject. We 
had perused accounts of the whole process in days 
long gone by, and naturally looked for the wire- 
cutters, the grinders, the headers, &c., &c. whose 
wondrous operations were always quoted as so 
powerfully exemplifying the advantages of the 
division of labour, What was our astonishment 
on beholding, instead of the division of labour 
among numerous living hands, the complete mo- 
nopoly of every department of the pin-making 
process, by one small machine! The contrivance 
of this machine is originally due toan Americaa, 
but it has undergone much improvement in the 
hands of the Messrs. E. & W. Happily, we are 
not called upon to explain its construction ; in ap- 


| pearance it somewhat resembles the hook-and-eye 
‘ry . | 
The reader will now follow us to the large and 


machines already noticed, though it is a trifle 
larger, being about the size of a lady’s work 
table. ‘The wire, as in the case of the hooks and 


'eyes, is coiled in considerable quantities round a 


limited to their own consumption; they have to| 


supply a large demand made by other houses for 
wire of all diameters, from that used for garden- 


fences, or the electric telegraph, down to that of | 
the finest guage, a single pound of which mea-| 
sures above tilieen hundred yards, or nearly | 


seven-eighths of a mile, 


rude kind of wheel in the rear; it is uncoiled and 
drawn away as it is wanted, by the motion of the 
machine, which first straightens it by dragging it 
through a series of small perpendicular rods— 
then cuts it into shafis, or pieces of sufficient 
length to form a pin; this process, as well as that 
of straightening the wire, is for the most part visi- 
ble; but the several pieces or shafts then disap- 
pear among the intricacies of the minute and 
rapidly acting machinery. We catch a glimpse 
of them glimmering here and there, but cannot 


‘The iron to be drawn into wire comes from the | identify the different stages of their formation ; 


completed ; but there it would remain fast coiled| iron-makers in long coiled rods about half an inch|they are hurried on rapidly ia the embrace of 
round the three nipples, occupying the place of] in diameter. ‘The first step towards making these | numberless polished steel members of the creative 


easeaaaa 
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, 7 Ae 
engine; but we fail to detect at what part of their) twelve hours, 


progress they are severally ground to a point so 
fine as to pierce the flesh at the slightest contact, | 
or where the head of each is moulded or punched | 
in an elegant form from the solid metal. Enough | 
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The machinery in operation is| larger than those they are in. If very large spe. 

made on the premises, under the inspection and | cimens, once in two years is often enough, They 
frequently from the designs of the proprietors, are better under than over- potted, 

——- Alter the growth is complete, they require to 

Concerning hearing and telling news, George|be kept cool and shaded during summer, occa. 


to say that, from an aperture beneath the right-| Fox writes thus: “In the low region, in the airy 


hand corner of the machine, they are pattcring| lip, all news is uncertain; there is nothing stable ; 

like rain (and completely finished in every re-|but in the higher region, in the kingdom of Christ, 
. . 7 . . . | . = 

spect, with the exception of the silvering,) into alall things are stable and sure, and the news 


sionally syringing over head, aud the pots studi. 
ously kept from becoming dry, or the buds are 
likely to fall off. 

The best way to keep these and similar plants 





box beneath, at the rate of two hundred and thirty | 
per minute! | 

Besides these machines, several of which we) 
saw in operation, manufacturing pins of different 
sizes, some so small as hardly to exgeed a third 
of an inch in length, there were various other ma- 
chines of a less complex structure, employed in| 
the different processes, some performing single! 
operations and some double ones, formerly per-| 
formed by hand, Thus there are machines for 
cutting shafts, solely—others for cutting and| 
grinding—and others again for heading. Strange 
as it may appear too, amid the scene of such start- 
ling improvements, the old mode of manufacture 
by hand labour is not aliogether abandoned ; we | 
saw a man grinding the points of pius by hand, 
a feat which exhibits no small amount of dexteri- 
ty; he takes a handful of the short wires in his 
leit hand, in a moment has their ends evenly ar- 
ranged along the whole length of his palm, and| 
keeping them constantly revolving by a lateral 
motion of his right hand upon their surface, pre-| 
sents the whole row at once to the broad edge of | 
a wheel whizzing round at the rate of 6000 revo. | 
lutions a minute; in a few seconds all are ground | 
to a point, and he is ready to repeat the cere-| 
mony. 

Most pins, as our readers know, are made feonn| 
brass wire ; but nearly all have to be silvered, as| 
it is called, before they are ready for the market. | 
This whitening of the pins is for the most part| 
accomplished by a preparation of tin, with the use | 
of acids ; though for the more expensive sorts sil-| 
ver is actually used. Mourning pins are gener- 
ally made of iron wire, and, like the hooks and 
eyes, are immersed in a japanning mixiure, and 
dried over a fire to give them their black dress, | 
The pins being now completely manulactured, it | 
remains to stick them on the paper, upon which, | 
as everybody knows, they generally make their| 
appearance belore the public. ‘This last plocess | 
too, odd as it may seem, is here accomplished by 
a machine. Some thousands of the shining pius 
are thrown into a vessel formed of two plates of 
tin shelving downwards towards the centre, where, | 
however, they do not touch, leaving a space be- 
tween them sufficiently wide for the shanks or! 
shaits of the pins to fall through, but not wide 
enough to admit the heads, ‘I'he pins, thus dang-| 
ling points downwards, are by some to us incom- 
prehensible movements drawn through and disap- 
pear, and immediately present themselves, points 
foremost, and arranged in dozens with equal in- 
tervals between eacn, to the paper which a female 
holds in her fingers ready Jolded lor their recep- 
tion ; the whole two dozen which constitute a row! 
are stuck through the paper at once; another row 
comes forward immediately, and the whole num- 
ber of rows which go to a paper of pins are stuck | 
in a very few minutes, 

By the old method of pin-making, the heads 
were manufactured separately and fastened to the 
pin by a blow; the head is now formed from the 
metal of the shank, and consequently cannot sepa- 
rate from it. ‘he number of pins made in this 
establishment is almost incredible ; they have been 
calculated to amount to about six millions in a 
day, which would give above eight thousand a 
minute, supposing the day’s work to average 





jall power in heaven and in earth given him, ruleth 


always good and certain, For Christ, who hath during summer is in the open air, under a canvas 


}awning, so that the driving winds and heavy raing 
in the kingdoms of men; and He who doth inhe-|can be kept off them, plunging the pots to the rim 
rit the heathen, and possess the u!most parts of|in some non-conducting material—Country Gen. 
the earth, with Elis divine power and light, rules |tdeman. 

all nations with his red of iron, and ‘ dashes them | 
to pieces like a potter's vessel,’ the vessels of dis- 
honour, and the leaky vessels that will not hold | 
his living water of life; and He doth preserve his| An interesting account of the explorations of the 
elect vessels of mercy and honour, His power is/| British ship Rattlesnake, Captain Stanley, on the 
certain and doth not change, by which he doth| south-eastern shores of New Guinea, and in the 
remove mountains and hills, and shakes the hea- | Louisiade archipelago, during the years 1346-50, 
vens and the earth. Leaky, dishonourable Ves: | has been published in London by Mr. McGilliv. 
sels, the hills and mountains, and the old heavens | ray, the naturalist of the expedition, The work 
and earth, are all to be shaken, removed, and | affords an excellent description of that region which 
broken to pieces, though they do not see it nor|—but a brief period since almost unknown—has, 
Him that doth it; but the elect and faithtul see it,| since the commencement of the Australian emi- 
and know him and Ulis power that cannot be | gration, promised to occupy for the tuture no in 


———=— 
From the Boston Traveller, 


Explorations in the Pacifie. 





\commerce, (T'hea sinensis.) 


shaken and changeth not,” 





Culture of the Camelia Japonica. 


As a green-house plant, the camelia stands se- 
cond to none in its range of admirers. In the 


old and new world it is equally sought after, form. | 


ing a conspicuous feature in the collections of the 
most costly exotics, as well as the most humble. 

It has two pleasing attractions, beautiful ever- 
green foliage at all times, and flowers the entire 
part of the winter can be easily obtained, in shape 
and colour equal to the finest rose, Under the 
hands of the florist, no plant has made more ra- 
pid strides to the standard aimed at; and to this 
country belongs the history of many of the bright- 
est gems. 

lts native country is Japan, and it is very near- 
ly allied to the plant that produces the tea of 
It is a favourite 
with the Chinese, who have been long known to 
possess a yellow one, a-desiderata much sought 
aller. Mr. Fortune, during his mission to the 
Chinese, succeeded in procuring and sending to 
Europe specimens, which have since flowered. It 
is thus described: ‘They are of the kind known 
as anemone-flowered, of a pale yellow or lemon 
colour, the centre petals being the darkest. It 
flowers very treely, and both in habit and foliage 
is very neat, ‘The leavesare smaller than in the 
ordinary kinds. It is thought to be much hardier 
than any other known camelia, 

The camelia has a regular period for growth, 
afier which it forms its flower buds; and this pe- 
riod is of the most consequence to the cultivator, 
if superior plants and flowers are desired. 


As a general rule, they commence growing as! 


soon as the flowering is nearly passed, and should 
then receive au abundance of water at the roots, 
the atmosphere at all times moist, and the plants 
syringed Irequently over head. ‘L'he temperature 
also should be kept [rom 53° to 60° as a minimum, 
and the plants kept carelully shaded from the 
mid-day sun. 

As soon as the growth of the wood is complete, 
they commence growing at the root, and this is 
the time many preler re-potting them; but pro- 
vided the proper temperature is kept up, we pre- 
ler doing this just belore they commence stariing 
their buds. All young plants should receive a 
shift once a year, usiug pots about two sizes 


significant station among the countries of the 
earth, 

Mr. McGillivray says of the inhabitants of New 
Guinea, and the Louisiades, that nothing can be 
|more singular than their appearance, with their 
long frizzled hair standing out from their heads 
‘in a mop of a foot and a-half in diameter, From 
ithe back of this hangs a huge plaited pigtail, orna- 
mented with the teeth of pigs and dogs. Iu front 
'is stuck a long pronged comb, fantastically adorn- 
ed with feathers. The men wear hardly any 
clothing, although their bedies are prolusely or- 
/namented, a piquancy being given to the whole 
costume by a human jaw, with a couple of collar 
bones, securely lashed together as a bracelet, but 
whether as the memorial of a deceased friend or 
the trophy of a slain foe, the officers of the Rat- 
jtlesnake could not determine, ‘The women are 
/attired in a grass petticoat, elegantly made, and 
decorated with no little taste. 
| Dr. McGillivray made several attempts to estab- 
lish an intimacy with the natives on shore, but 
invariably found that the momeut they saw that 
their numerical force was greater than that of the 
| whites, they began to be troublesome, and on one 
}occasion made an ineffectual attack on the ship’s 
‘boats, Their determined hostility preveuted him 
trom making any explorations in the interior, We 
‘quote the following account of a bartering scene 
|which occurred at Bruny Island, in the Louisiade 
| Archipelago. 

* We landed at the same place as before, and 
|this time the natives ran down prancing and ges- 
jticulating, Many of them had garlands of green 
leaves round their heads, knees and ankles ; some 
wore long streamers depending trom their arms 
and ears, and floating in the wind as they gailop- 
jed along, shaking their spears, and prancing just 
as boys do when playing at horses, ‘They soon 
‘surrounded us, shouting * Kelumai! kelumai!’ 
\(their word for iron) and offering us all sorts of 
things in exchange. Oue very fine athletic man, 
| Kai-oo-why-who-ah by name, was perfectly mad 
to get an axe, aud very soun comprehended the 
‘arrangements that were made, Mr, Brady drew 
ten lines on the sand, and laid an axe down by 
ithem, giving K (I really can’t write that long 
‘name all oves again) to understand, by signs, that 
when there was a ‘ banar’ (yam) on every mark, 
he should have the axe. He comprehended di- 
rectly, and bolted off as fast as he could run, soon 
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Lee 
| 
Teturning with his hands full of yams, which he| these mountains were forty-eight miles off, and speaks to the heart in accents full of instruction, 





deposited one by one on the appropriate lines ;| 
then, fearful lest some of the others should do him| 
out of the axe, he caught hold of Brady by the| 
arm, and would not let him go until yams enough | 
had been brought by the others to make up the | 
pumber, and the axe was handed over to him. 

« Then there was a yell of delight ! 
ed up with the axe—flourished it—passed i it to his| 


as high as the peak of Teneriffe. 
Dr. McGillivray expresses a highly favourable 
opinion of the fertility and capabilities of New 
Guinea—or at least of that portion of it which 
came under the observatfon of the surveyors, 


of some fifiy miles from the shore. A continual | 


A | 
|high mountain plateau runs lor three or four hun- | 
H» jump-| dred miles, parallel with the coast, at a distance lof a Saviour’s love, how important it is to lend an 





\grace, and love. The pilgrim, thus refreshed, 
goes on his way rejoicing; his faith strengthened 
and his heart burning within him, he says to his 
celestial visitant, as the disciples did, Abide with 
jus. And he went in to tarry with them. 

When thus favoured with precious visitations 


jattentive ear and an obedient heart to the whis- 


companions—tumbled down and rolled over, kick- rain is precipitated by this high land, which de-|pers of the Shepherd’s voice, which is gentle, 


ing up his heels in the air, and finally, catching | 


scending in the form of rivers, wanders in rich 


powerful, and divine. How important to promote 


hold of me, we hada grand waliz, with various | deltas through the a'luvial flats which extend | that communion with God in spirit, which calms 


es plastiques, for about a quarter of a mile.” | 
The Doctor exchanged names with his black | 


backwards from the sea. 
ahideiibhiinda 


|the mind in trouble, strengthens the character of 
ithe Christian, and enables him to perform all 


friend, as a mark of regard, and called him by | Enxrly Religious Instruction. —Thelwall thought | ‘those relative duties required of him, both in his 


his own appellation, Tamoo, whereupon all the| 
natives gathered round and patted him, evidently | 
thinking “that he was a very intelligent white fei 
low. The natives, both of New Guinea, and of 
the smaller islands, always exhibited a great 
curiosity to look at the legs of the white men, . and| 
would ask permission, very gently, but pressing- 
ly, to pull up the trouser, spanning the calf with 
their hands, drawing in their breath and making | 
big eyes all the while. On one occasion, whe ‘0 | 
they saw the front of the Doctor’s shirt blow ope n, | 
exlubi'ing his white breast, they set up a univer- 
sal shout. 

The dangers to the ship during her stay among 
the reefs and rocks of the Louisiade Archipelago, 
were ofien very great, On one occasion, when! 
they could not find an anchorage, they were | 
obliged to send some men ashore to build a fire, 
by the aid of which they managed to keep the 
ship in the same position ‘all ni uht—within a very 
limited space which they knew to be free of shoals. 
At another time, when they had been for a week | 
enveloped in fogs, they succeeded in finding an 
anchorage under the shelter of a small island. 
The next morning nothing was to be seen upon 
the land side, beyond the island, but heavy clouds 
above and rolling mist below, while to seaward 
all was as clear as possible, 

* About an hour after sunset a change came 
over the scene, far more magical, far more sud- 
den, tham anything ever attempted on the stage, 
when the dark green curtain is drawn up to show 
the opening scene of some new pantomine. All 
at once the clouds began to lift, the mist dispers- 
ed, and in the course of half an hour the coast of| 
New Guinea stood before us, clearly defined | ¢ 
against the sky, tinged with the rays of the set- 
ting sun. 

“The mountains seemed piled one above an- 
other to an enormous height, and were of a deeper | 
blue than | have ever seen before, even in the 
Straits of Magellan. They were intersected by | 
immense gorges, and, from the foot of the lowest | 





ranges, a considerable tract of low and apparently | | to the two disciples, on their journey to Emm: us, | following morning. 
'they were conversing on scenes of deep interest, | examination, was Friends’ reasons for separating 


alluvial suil reached to the beach. 


“To give an idea of this scene by description!scenes which had astonished them, and filled) from the Church of England. 
The intense blue ol | 
the mountains contrasting strangely with masses | 


would be utterly impossible. 


it very unfair to influence a child’s mind by in- 
| culeating any opinions before it came to years of 


discretion, and was able to choose for itself. “1 
showed him my garden,” says Cole ridge, ‘ ‘and 
told him it was my botanical garden.” ** How 


so?” said he; ‘it is covered with weeds.” “ Oh!” 


[ replied, “ that is because it has not yet come to 
its age of discretion and choice. ‘The weeds, 
you see, have taken the liberty to grow, and 1} 


thought it unfair to prejudice the soil rewards! 


roses and strawberries.” 

Dr. Dwight thus speaks of the importance of 
learly religious training. “The great truths of 
religion should be tauy ht so early, 
should never reme mber when it began to learn, 
or when it was without this knowledge. When- 
ever it turns a retrospective view upon the pre- 


‘ceding periods of its existence, these truths should 


always seein to have been in its possession, to 
have the character of innate principles, to have 
been inwoven in its nature, and to constitute a 
part of all its current thinking.” 


oo 
Selected for ‘“* The Friend.’ 


HOME. 


“The note of the cuckoo, though uniform, 
always g gives pleasure, because we feel that sum- 
mer is coming; but this pleasure is mixed with 
melancholy, because we reflect that it will so 
soon be going again. This is the consideration 
which embitters all sublunary enjoyments. Let | 
the delight of my heart, then, be in thee, O Lord 
and Creator of all thin; ys, with whom is no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning. 

“What manner of communications are these 
that ye have one with another, as ye walk and are | 


lsud? .... Did not our heart burn within us, | 


|\while he talked with us by the way, and while he 
| opened to us the screplures ! ?” Luke xxiv. 17, 32 
Low precious is that heart-glowing feeling 
often produced by religious intercourse one with | 
another, and pious contemplation on heavenly | 
things! When the risen Saviour joined himseli 


their hearts with sorrow, But the presence of 
their Lord though unknown to them at the time, 


that the mind | 


habits of comparative solitude, and in his more 
active course in contact with the world. When 
the spirit is seasoned with grace, good resolutions 
yrow stronger, and evil passions weaker; those 
‘things are made plain which before appeared ob- 
scure ; doubts and fears are chased away by faith 
and hope; and spiritual slothfulness gives place 
\to holy zeal and perfect love.” 


—_——S— 
For ** The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
THOMAS LLOYD, 
(Coutinued from page 310.) 


In the year 1680 or 1681, William Lloyd, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, was ap- 
pointed Bishop of St. Asaph, and soon afier he 
oats sred on the duties of that station, he sought to 
draw dissenters by argument, rather than by 
llorce to the establishment. Amongst others he 
\desired to hear what reasons Friends could offer,. 
lfor their peculiar tenets, having little doubt but 
that he should be able to show the futility of all 
they might advance. He came to Welchpool in 
the Seventh month, 1631, and sent a message to 
'Richard Davies, Charles Lloyd, and Thomas 
| Lloyd, to meet him on this account. 
Richard Davies was bound to London, and 
lcould not stay, having made his arrangements, 
| but Charles and ‘Thomas waited on the bishop, 
'He expressed his displeasure at the absence of 
|Richard, asserting that however important the 
business might be which called Richard to Lon- 
don, the business he wished to see him about was 
greater, He then entered into discourse with 
| Charles and Thomas, and a general discussion 
ifollowed, in which they sustained thé views of 
| Friends, having for antagonists the bishop, his 
chaplains, and some other of the clergy. The 
oat was managed with great moderatio#, and 
lasted from two in the afternoon until two on the 
The subject of this day’s 


The bishop found 
ithe arguments of the two brothers much more 
| difficult to overturn than he had imagined, and 


of white, fleecy clouds, driven rapidly past them | caused their hearts to burn within them, while he | before - separated, a public dispute was agreed 
by the gle; the bright gleams of the setting sun| talked with them by the way, aud while he ez-| to be held at Lianvilling. 


on the nearer hills, covered with the most luxuri- 
ous veyeltation, from which the most mysterious 


little jets of very white smoke from time to time| 


burst out; and the two surveying ships quite in 
the foreground, surrounded by native canoes, 


completed the picture, which we did not enjoy | 
‘these, it is good and salutary to abide in patience, |opportunity to explain and defend their views, 
and give the mind to holy contemplation, in a! But two persons were permitted to take part in 


very long, for in these latitudes, as you know, 
there is no twilight; and, in less than an hour 


from the time the clouds began to rise, all was! 


dark; and though we saw many of the peaks 
again, we never had another chance of seeing the 
whole range so clearly.” 

Subsequent observations showed that some of| 


|pounded unto them, in all the scriptures, the| 
things concerning himself. 

Are there not moments in our lives, when we| 
experience feclings similar to those of the two dis- | 
| ciples, moments when our hearts are sorrowful | 


| On the day of the dispute, the town-hall at 
| Lianvilling was crowded with people, the gentry 
lof the neighbourhood were there, and the bishop 
with his priests, During the two days which the 
discussion lasted, great order and decorum were 


| said, * in all their afflictions he was afflicted,’ joins | 


and our countenances sad? but in seasons like! maintained, and the Friends were allowed full 


lervent breathing of soul to the Father of mercies, | the argument against them, one of whom was a 
that he may be pleased to help our infirmities, lu} deacon named Humphreys, afierwards 
such moments the biessed Saviour, of whom it is! | Bishop of Bangor. 

All the arguments were reduced to writing by 
himself to us, cheers our drooping spirits, and|clerks appointed for the purpose, with an evident 
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intent on the part of the bishop of having the 


THE FRIEND. 


appears to have left his native country for the 


ee 





by testimony or writing, to express his love and 


whole matter printed, that he might show the| province of Pennsylvania. I have not been able| remembrance to the several churches of Britain, 


weakness of Quakerism, and how easily the order| 
and ceremonies of the Church of England could 
be defended. ‘This intention of his was changed | 
when he heard what the two Friends had to ad-| 
vance, 

The discussion was on the general principles of 
Christianity the apostles practised, relative to wa-| 
ter baptism, and somewhat concerning the supper. | 
The bishop and his clergy appear to have depend- | 
ed on the practice of professing Christendom, and | 
to have declined entering into a defence of their 
own principles, 

On the day on which the dispute ended, Thomas 
Lloyd rendered these three reasons for withdraw- 
ing from the establishment : 

Ist, Because their worship was not a gospel 
worship. 

2nd. Bicause their ministry was no gospel 
ministry. 

3rd. Because their ordinances were no gospel 
ordinances. 

Richard Davies, who received an account of 
the dispute from Charles Lloyd, says, “ But they 
would not join with him to prove any of them, 
though often solicited thereunto, 
sufferers must submit to all disadvantages, ‘They 
had no notice beforehand of what matters they 
should argue till they came to the place of dis- 
pute, and the last day they forced Thomas Lloyd 
to about twenty-eight syllogisms, all written down 


lalthough but about her seventeenth year, took 


Friends being | 


to ascertain the time of his arrival here, but we| 
find him the foreman of the first grand jury in| 
Philadelphia, which met in the Third month, | 
1683, 2 

Soon after his arrival in the Province, he lost 
his wife Mary, who is represented in the testimo- 
ny of cotemporaries, to have been a valuable 
Friend; and, indeed, we might have arrived at a 
similar conclusion, from observing the character 
of her daughters, who were some of the foremost 
women in all respects, in the province, Her eld- 
est daughter Hannah, on the death of her mother, 


charge of her father’s household, and wisely and 
tenderly conducted herself towards her younger 
sisters. She acted a mother’s part towards the 
youngest, and her exemplary care was blessed to 
|\them, and to her own soul also. 

About the close of 1683, Thomas Lloyd was 
chosen one of the counsel of Pennsylvania, which 
office he held fora long period. But although 
busily engaged for the well-being of the people of 
the province wherein he had settled, his heart 
yearned no less earnestly for the spiritual interests | 
of the Friends of his native country, Wales. The} 
travail and exercise of his soul for them, induced 
him to address them the following epistle, 

“ Philadelphia, 2d of Sixth mo., 1684. 

“My dear and well beloved Friends, of and| 
belonging to Dolobran Quarterly Meeting. | 





as they disputed, to be answered extempore ; and 
the bishop said, he did not expect so much could 


ing. He said that he expected not to find so 
much civility from the Quakers. He highly 


commended Thomas Lloyd, and our Friends|my thoughts and esteem, The truth as it is in - 


came off with-them very well. They had also 
much discourse with the chancellor, and one 
Henry Dodwell, and with the Dean of Bangor, 


alterwards Bishop of Hereford, very learned men, | 


who were also at the said dispute. . . . Several 
of the clergy with whom I afierwards discoursed, 
seemed not well satisfied with that dispute; for 
they said, they thought the validity of water bap- 
tism was much weakened thereby ; and several 
noted men’ that were present said, they thought 
there could not have been so much said aguinst 
water baptism as had been said there.” 

The particulars of the dispute were not printed, 
as the bishop the projector of it was conscious that 
the cause he wished supported had lost ground, 
Thomas Lloyd, however, appears to have had a ma- 
nuscript copy of the account prepared by the clerks 
appointed by the bishop, which Robert Proud, the 
historian, had seen. ‘lhe title he said, was ** An 
account of u conference between the right rever- 
end the Bishop of St. Asaph, and Mr. Charles 
Lloyd and Mr. Thomas Lloyd,” &c. He adds, 
“jt isa learned and ingenious dispute, marked 
with moderation on boih sides, chiefly in the syl- 
logistical method, on baptism, and what is called 
the Lord’s supper, &c., with divers Greek quota- 
tions and explanations {rom the New ‘Testament.” 

Thomas Lloyd continued faithfully fulfilling 
the ministry committed to him, and was willing 
to spend and be spent for the service of his Divine 
Master, His friends say of him, ‘He never 
turned his back on the ‘l'ruth, nor was weary in 
his travels Sionwards, but remained a sound pil- 
lar in the spiritual building, He had many dis- 
putes with the clergy, and some called peers in 
England, and also suflered imprisonments and 
much loss of outward substance, to the honour ol 
‘Truth, and stopping in measure the mouths of 
gainsayers and persecutors,” 

In the succeeding year 1682, Thomas Lloyd 


“The warm and tender salutation of my love 
|is unfeigned to you, with whom | have conversed 





|and endeavoured serviceableness, You are, be-| 
| cause of our nearness, familiar, yet honourable in | 


| Jesus, prosper and increase daily in your minds, 
land rest bountifully on your habitations, My | 
| heart is affected with the remembrance of you, 
and especially of the virtue and operation of that 
\living principle which traverseth the deeps, and | 
| though it bounds the seas, yet cannot be bound) 
|thereby, but continues its being and entireness | 
through and over all distances, and makes us of 
many, one people to himself. ‘The God of Israel 
jand the excellency of Jacob is with us, and the 
present days are as the former, days of glad tid-| 
jings, days of humility, days of holy fear, obedi-| 
ence and refreshment, increase and growth to the | 
| faithful. We and you are under respective exer- | 
jercises, the way of your trial may be in a more} 
severe manner at present. The Lord in his wont- | 
‘ed tenderness bear you up, and grant you a re- 
joicing in simplicity and godly sincerity before 
him, ‘That is no new thing to you, to suffer joy- | 
'fully in your persons and goods; the Lord gave} 
|us strength, courage, satisfaction and honours} 
thereby. Whilst he is in our eyes, and his holy 
fear in our hearts, whether in bonds or free, in| 
|that or this part of the world, our preservation we 
'shall witness. Our meetings are very full: | guess 
|we had no less number than eight hundred last | 
First-day. We are glad to see the faces of ser- 
|viceable Friends here, who come in God’s free- 
dom, who are persons of a good understanding | 
jand conversation, and will discharge their sta- 
jtions religiously ; such will be a blessing to the} 
province. ‘The favourable revolution ot Provi- 
|dence hath founded the government so here, that! 
‘aman is at liberty to serve his Maker without) 
|contempt, discouragement, or restraint. ‘Truth 
indeed makes men houourable, not only here, but| 
|in most places at last; but here ‘l'ruth receives a) 
good entertainment at first. Our governor is 
embarking for England; our well wishes go with 
and attend him, He hopes to have an opportunity | 








Our Friends from the neighbourhood are gener. 
ally well, and tolerably settled. In love I lived 
with you, in love I took my leave of you, and in 
love I bid you a Christian and brotherly farewell, 
“Your friend and brother, 
Tuomas Luioyp,” 
(To be continued.) 
——=>-—- 


Selected. 
THE PILGRIM OF ZION. 
Sad pilgrim of Zion, though chastened awhile, 
Through this dark vale of tears, Hope still bids thee 
smile ; 
Far spent is the night,—see approaching the day, 
That calls thee from sorrow and sighing away. 


No tear of repentance, nor wave of the storm,— 

Not a cloud shall e’er darken the light of that morn, 
Where thy sun sets no more, but forever shall shine 
Unsullied in beauty, in glory divine. 


White thy robe, washed in blood, the price that was 
given 


| To redeem thee from earth, and to raise thee to heaven; 


Where love blooms in peace, and blest joys feast thy 
sight— 


Where God is thy glory, the Lord thy delight. 


| Oh! pilgrim, till then, be thou instant in prayer, 


Life’s sorrows and pains thy Redeemer will bear; 


| Reposing in death, still the love that ne’er dies, 
| Sheds a light to conduct thee in peace to the skies. 


J. TAYLOR. 


Selected. 
HEAVEN’S LESSON. 
Heaven teacheth thee to mourn thou fair young bride; 


be said by any on that subject, on so little warn-| and walked some years, in unity, zeal, concord, | Thou art its pupil now. The lowest class, 


The first beginners in its school, may learn 
How to rejoice. The sycamore’s broad leaf, 
<issed by the breeze, the humblest grass bird’s nest, 
urmur of gladness; and the wondering babe 
Borne by its nurse forth in the open fields, 

Learneth that lesson. The wild mountain stream, 
That throws by fits its gushing music forth, 

The careless sparrow, happy even though frosts 

Nip his light foot, have learned the simple lore 

How to rejoice. Mild nature teacheth it 

To all her innocent works. 


But God alone 
Instructeth how to mourn. He doth not trust 
His highest lesson to a voice or hand 
Subordinate. Behold He cometh forth! 
A meek disciple, bow thyself and learn 
The alphabet of tears. Receive the lore, 
Sharp though it be, to an unanswering breast, 
A will subdued. 


And may such wisdom spring 
From these sad rudiments, that thou shalt gain 
chase more noble; and advancing, soar 

Where the sole lesson is a seraph’s praise. 

Ol! be a docile scholar, and so rise 

Where mourning hath no place. 

i 
Selected. 

Yet again consider them of old, the good, the great, the 
humble, 

Who have blessed the world by wisdom and glorified 
their God by purity— 

Did those speed in favour? were they the loved and the 
admired? 

Was every prophet had in honour? and every desiring 
one remembered to his praise ? 

What shall I say of yonder band, a glorious cloud of 
witnesses, 

The scorned, defamed, insulted—but the excellent of 
earth ; 

It were weariness to count up noble names, neglected 
in their lives, 

Whom none esteemed, nor cared to love, till death had 
sealed them his. 

For good men are the health of the world, valued only 
when it perisheth, 

Like water, light, and air, all precious in their absence. 

Who hath considered the blessing of his breath till the 
poison of an asthma strack him? 

Who hath regarded the just pulses of his heart, till 

spasm or paralysis have stopped them? 
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Even thus, an unobserved routine of daily grace and 
wisdom, 
When no more here, had worship of @ world, whose | 
penitence atoned for its neglect. 
TUPPER. 
——=<>_—— 

House Ashes.—The value of ashes as a stimu-| 
lant of vegetable life, is now too well understood | 
to need illustration, On corn, wheat, garden| 
vegetables, and root crops in general, the highly 
beneficial effects of wood ashes, have probably 
been witnessed by every one. In compost, they 
are of great value; and as a top-dressing for 
grass land—especially where the land is cold and 
inclines to the production of moss, or has become 
‘bound out,’ ashes are of the greatest service. In 
the cultivation of fruit trees, no application is of 
greater efficiency, or productive of more imme- 
diate or obvious results. 

The effect of leached ashes upon the crop may 
be as good, perhaps, for one or two years as that} 
of the unleached, but it cannot be as permanent, | 
as most of the potash is washed out by the pro-| 
cess of leaching. ‘‘ Wood ashes may be used to 
advantage to almost every class of crops, but es- 
pecially as dressing for grass, grain, millet, and 
Indian corn; but they are the most perceptible 
upon leguminous plants such as clover, peas,| 
beans, &c. As a top-dressing to grass lands, | 
they root out the moss, and promote the growth of| 
white clover. Upon red clover, their effects will) 
be more certain if previously mixed with one-| 
fourth of their weight of plaster.” 

But there is a remarkable difference in the} 
quantity of potash produced by equal weights of | 
different trees and plants, In Sir Humphrey | 
Davy’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry, we 
find a table showing this difference in several | 
kinds of trees and plants, which we give below as 
a matter of interest to the curious, Potash was 
once called “ salts of wormwood,” and the reader 
will perceive that the name was not inappropriate | 
when he notices that while the oak has only 15) 
paris in 1000 of potash, wormwood has 730! 

Parts of Potashes. | 








tain the best of sweet butter, that will keep for a|He gives of the full inheritance and glory of life 
greater length of time than any other without/everlasting. When the Bridegroom is present, 
being rancid, we must churn sweet cream—that| when the soul is gathered home to Him, married to 
if the butter-milk is valuable in market, and the} Him, in union with Him, in the holy living fellow- 
butter can be disposed of soon alter it is made,|ship; when He appears against the enemies of 
there will be the greatest gain by churning the|the soul, rising up against them, breaking, and 
sour milk and cream together; that by scalding |scattering them; and giving of his good things, 
the milk, and then taking off the cream, the milk | filling with love, filling with virtue, feasting the 
is best for market: although the yield of butter|soul in the presence of the Father, Oh! what 
is greatest, and the flavour good, it must be put|sweet joy! Oh! what fulness of joy is there then 
in market direct from the churn and consumed |in the heart! In thy presence is fulness of joy, 
without delay, or it becomes rancid and worthless;|and at thy right hand are pleasures for ever- 
that in proportion to the quantity of butter pro-|more!”—J. Peningion, 

duced from the cream of a given measure of milk, 
reference being had to the length of time the 
cream is suffered to remain upon it, will be its 
liability to become soonest rancid; that the ex- 
cess of weight, as exhibited above is to be attri- 
buted in a great measure to the absorption and 
combination of caseine (curd) with the oleaginous 
(oily) portions of the cream; that the prevalence 
of caseine, although it is not objectionable by im- 
parting any unpleasant flavour while new, ren- 
ders the butter of less value, as it soon grows 
rancid ; and for the further reason that it is used, 
necessarily, more profusely than new butter, which 
has less curd in it. It has been fully proved that 
milk contains, on an average, only one per cent. 
more curd than butter, 

Dumas says, “ that the facility with which but- 
ter becomes rancid, depends on the presence of 
caseine, (curd) from which it is necessary it should 
be separated in order to its preservation.” 

This can be effected by fusion,(melting.) For 
exportation to hot climates, or for the purpose of 
preserving early-made butter sweet through the 
heat of summer, for winter’s use, it should be| bless our Society, to collect and treasure up a 
clarified before salting or much working. For| great deal of knowledge in the speculative under- 
this purpose, it is put into a lipped vessel and|standing part, even to profess and confess the 
placed in another of water, which is to be gradu-| I'ruth in the same words or language made use 
ally heated, till the butter is melted. Care must|of, by those who really learned it in the school of 
be taken not to over-heat it; it must be kept|Christ. ‘This is no more than an image or pic- 
melted until the curd and butter-milk have settled ; | ture of the thing itself, without life or savour; and 
the clear melted butter is then poured off from the| where it is trusted to is an abomination to God 


——— 
For ‘* The Friend.” 

The following weighty remarks of John Griffith 
are commended to the serious attention of all the 
readers of “ The Friend,” 

‘“* The Lord’s blessed power was livingly felt in 
that meeting, whereby | was enabled, from the 
expressions of our Lord to Nicodemus, to show 
the necessity of regeneration or the new birth; a 
doctrine highly necessary to be pressingly recom- 
mended to the youth in our Society and caretully 
weighed by them, lest any should vainly hope for 
an eutrance into the kingdom of God, by succeed- 
ing their ancestors in the profession and confes- 
sion of the Truth. A lamentable error! which 
many I fear have fallen into, imagining they are 
God's people, without his nature being brought 
forth in them; or, as saith the apostle, being made 
partakers of the divine nature, and escaping the cor- 
ruptions that are in the world through lust. Great 
opportunity have such by education, the writings 
ol our predecessors, and also by the Gospel mia- 
istry with which the Lord hath been pleased to 


1000 


poplar produced 7 | sediment into small white kegs, containing from 
beech, 12| twenty to thirty pounds each, or into maple can- 
oak, 15 nipails, of Shaker manufacture, for family use. 
elm, 39 When sufficiently cooled, and before it hardens, it 
vine, 55| may be salted with less than half an ounce of fine 
thistle, 53 rock-salt to the pound, but as it is difficult to in- 
fern, 62 | Corporate the salt well, the salt may be omitted, 
cow thistle, 196 284 the butter will keep perfectly sweet. What 
bean, gy | butter remains in the vessel will rise to the top, | 
wormwood, 730 and harden like tallow; when taken off, the 
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and his people, 

‘| have touched the more closely on this head, 
being apprehensive the danger is very great to 
which the rising youth are exposed, by dwelling 
securely and at ease, as it were, in houses they 
have not built, and enjoying vineyards they never 
planted; for great are their advantages above 
others, if rightly improved ; otherwise they must 
increase the weight of their condemnation, [ 
have olten looked upon the mournilul condition of 


There is no doubt, now, among any agricul- 
tural people, of the great value of ashes as a fer- 
tilizer. 1t was held in as high estimation among the 
Romans, and the ancicnt Britons, as it is at this day. 
A German counsellor, Heresbachius in his Trea-| 
tise on Husbandry, published in 1570, tells us| 





amount of curd and butter-milk will appear. You| those who trust in the religion of their education, 
_will then have the pure article, equal to the best |to be aptly set forth in the holy Scriptures, by an 
|of table butter, for all the purposes to which sweet | hungry man dreaming that he eateth, and behold 
oil (as we get it) or drawn butter is applied—it is| when he awaketh, his soul is empty. Oh,-that 
periect for shortening—melt it in milk instead of | all may deeply and caretully ponder in their 
water, It is not suitable to spread cold on bread, | hearts, what they have known in deed and in truth, 


ied that «in Lombardy, they like so well the use of] One of your committee, in the _warm season, | of the new birth, with the sore labour and pangs 
ashes, as they esteem it farre aboue any doung, last year, took Sa gp me. pounds of sweet, salted, | thereot ! _ [cannot but believe, it they are serious 
thinking doung not meete to be used for the une | wre butter, and proceeded as above directed. | and consider the importance of the case, that they 
holsomnesse thereof”? ‘Their use as a manure is| vat settled at the bottom: after melting, was|will soon discover how it is with them in this 
also very general in England at this day. | composed of two ounces of limpid whey, two/ respect, by observing which way their minds are 
With this concurrent testimony, therefore, of | Ounces of fine salt, and twelve ounces of curd—| bent and thoughts employed, whether towards 
the value of ashes, we hope to sce less of it in the |" —— — a this curd net been ex-jearthly or heavenly things. To those who are 
gutters and highways, and more upon the gardens | Facte » the whole, long before this (2d of Feb.)|born irom above or risen with Christ, which is 
and fields. | would probably have been rancid, ‘The experi-|the same thing, it is natural to seek those things 
ment proved perfectly satisfactory, and is recom-| which are above; their affections being fixed 

icesceeibibiacehiataineeciiiae ti | mended to the public. Storekeepers back in the | thereon. So on the other hand, that which is 
eo ners |country, who take in butter, would find it to their) bora of the flesh is but flesh, and can rise no 
BUTTER AND CHEESE. | account by putting itin practice, thereby diminish-| higher than what appertains to this transitory 

We give below a valuable selection from the | ing the amount of * grease-butter” sent to market.! world; for flesh and blood cannot inherit God’s 
Report of the Committee of the “ Rhode Island| a | kingdom ; and it is said, those who are in the 
Society for the Encouragement of Domestic In-| “ Which is the true joy? The joy which flows | flesh cannot please God. The apostolic ‘advice 


dustry,” on this subject. | from God’s presence, and the work of his power therefore, is to walk in the Spirit; that is, let the 


_ From these experiments it is shown that to ob-|in the heart, and the assured expectation which | Spirit of Christ be your guide and director, how 
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to order your lives and conversation in all things ;| paition. He had the satisfaction to deliver her to| it is slain and destroyed by submitting to the Word 


for the children of God are led by his Spirit. | 


|the owners in Clare, with the proceeds of the out- 
have often greatly feared, lest the descendants of| ward cargo, in American gold. 


| 


The rest of the| 


of everlasting life, 


«The enemy’s temptations are ever directed to 


the Lord’s worthies, who were full of faith and|crew, four in number, reached home alive, but| the mind, which is within; if they take not, the 


good works, should take their rest in the outside 


ivery much debilitated. Mr, Theriau is a mere} 


soul sins not; if they are embraced, lust is pre. 


of things, valuing themselves on being the off-|skeleton, from over exertion, anxiety, and want|sently conceived, that is inordinate desires; lust 


spring of such: a sorrowful mistake which the 


Jews fell into! May all consider that it is impos- 


sible to be the children of Abraham, unless they | 
do the work of Abraham.” The remarks that fol- | 


low are of particular interest to those in the min- 


istry :—The testimony given me to bear, went forth | 


sharply against such who were strong and confident 
in profession, without real experience of the living 


virtue and holy efficacy of God’s eternal Truth, to| 


quicken and season their spirits. We find it very 
hard to gain any entrance on such. The testi- 
mony is often felt to rebound, which in low times 
is a great discouragement to the poor instrument. 
Here the faith and patience of the Gospel must be 


|of sleep. ‘The proceeds of the cargo were insured | 
in Boston, and it is belived some suitable acknow- | 
ledgment will be made of the young man’s faith- | 
fulness, energy and perseverance.—Boston Daily | 


| Adv. 


— 
For “ The Friend.” 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 

“Tf any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross daily, and follow 
|me, for whosoever will save his life shall lose it :| 
|but whosoever will lose his life for my sake, the| 
same shall save it, for what is a man advantaged, | 
lif he gain the whole world, and lose himself or 
be cast away ? 








conceived brings forth sin; and sin finished, that 
is acted, brings forth death, In all this, the heart 
of an evil man is the devil’s mint, his work-house, 
the place of his residence, where he exercises his 
power and art.” And when he thus gets posses. 
sion of the heart nothing short of the power of 
Christ, the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world can dispossess him, spoil all his 
goods and cast them out. 

So that it is easy to be understood, “* Where 
the Cross must be taken up, by which alone the 
strong man can be bound, his goods spoiled, and 
his temptations resisted; that is within the heart 
of man.” ‘The cross and the way are spiri‘ual; 


exercised. | understood after meeting, that the For whosoever shal! be ashamed | it is an inward submission of the soul to the will 
state of some present had been remarkably spoken | of me and of my words, of him shall the Son of| of God, as it is manifested by the light of Christ 
to that day, which tended to humble my mind in| man be ashamed when he shall come in his own) in the consciences of men; though it be contrary 


thankfulness before the Lord, for his gracious} glory, and in his Father's and of the holy angels,” | to their own inclinations, 


For example ; whea 
help and guidance. 


| This unalterable doctrine spoken by the Son and! evil presents, that which shows the evil does also 
After these exercising painful times, doubts are | sent of God himself, is plain, positive and easy to) tell them, they shouid not yield to it; and if they 
apt to enter and fears to possess the mind, lest| be understood by every one; yeta strong disposi-| close with its counsel it gives them power to es. 
we have been mistaken in what we apprehended|tion appears through almost all Christendom) cape it. But they that look and gaze upon the 
the Lord required of us to deliver. 1 say us, as|to evade it; and it is much to be feared that| temptation, at last fall in with it, and are over. 
I do not doubt that it has been the experience of| many thereby jeopard the salvation of their souls,| come by it; the consequence of which is guilt and 
many others as well as mine. ‘This ought to be|and lamentably frustrate the glorious design o!|judgment, ‘Therefore, as the Cross is that Spirit 
carelully guarded against, lest the poor instru-|God concerning them. ‘The ‘ Cross of Christ} aud power in men though not of men but of God, 
ment sink below its service, by giving away its|is a figurative speech, borrowed from the outward | which crosseth and reproveth the fleshy lusts and 
strength and sure deience. The soul’s armour 'tree or wooden cross on which Christ submitted | affections; so the way of taking up the Cross is, 
and weapons being thus imprudently given away |to the will of God, in permitting him to suffer] an entire resignation of soul to the discoveries and 
or cast off, our spirits are weaker than those of | death at the hands of evil men,” but the “ Cross’’| requirings of it, Not to consult worldly pleasures 
others, and consequently fall under them. Here| of Christ, * mystically, is that Divine grace and| or carnal ease, or interest, for such are captivated 
that dominion, in which there is ability to teach, | power, which crosses the carnal wills of men,|in a moment, but continually to watch against 
may be lost. | vives a contradiction to their corrupt affections, | the very appearance of evil, and by the obedience 

There is great danger also, on the other hand, | and constantly opposeth itself to the inordinate|of faith, of true love to and confidence in God, 
of being too confident and secure, | have ob-|and fleshly appetite of their minds; and so may| cheerfully to offer up to the death of the Cross 
served some, aller they have darkened counsel | be justly termed the instrument of man’s holy | that evil part in themselves, which not enduring 
by a multitude of words without right knowledge, | dying to the world, and being made conformable| the heat of the siege, and being impatient in the 
and exceedingly burdened the living, appear quite | to the will of God: nothing else can mortify sin| hour of temptation, would by its near relation to 


cheerful and full of satisfaction, seeming as it| 


thoroughly pleased themselves. This is a lamen- 
table blindness, and discovers them to be ata 


or make it easy for us to submit to the divine will| the tempter, more easily betray their souls into 
in things otherwise very contrary to our own.” | his hands.” 
|The preaching of the Cross in primitive times, | 


This shows to every one’s experience, how 


great distance from the dictates and holy impres-| was fitly called by Paul, that skilful apostle in|hard it is to be a true disciple of Jesus! ‘The 


sions of Truth, ‘This is what all ought earnestly 
to pray they may be preserved from, walking 


{ 


them that perish, it was then as now foolishness. 


| spiritual things, “the power of God,” though to! 





way is* narrow indeed, and the gate very strait, 
—where not a word, no, not a thought, must slip 


carefully in the middle path, retaining a jealousy |‘hat is, “to those who were truly weary and|the watch or escape judgment; such circumspec- 
over themselves, with a single eye to God’s|heavy laden, and needed a deliverer, to whom sin| tion, such caution, such patience, such constancy, 
honour and the promotion of his Truth. ‘Then|was burdensome and odious; the preaching of|such holy fear and trembling, give an easy inter- 
will their feet be shod with the preparation of the | the Cross, by which sin was to be mortified, was! pretation to that hard saying “ Flesh and blood 
Gospel of peace, and will appear beautiful upon! the power of God, or a preaching of the divine|cannot inherit the kingdom of God;” those who 
the mountains.” |power, by which they were made disciples of|are captivated with fleshy lusts and affections, 
Christ, and children of God; and it wrought so| for they cannot bear the Cross, and they that can- 
A Sartor Hero.—Although instances of hero- | powerlully upon them, that no proud or licentious| not endure the Cross, must never have the Crown, 
ism and self sacrifice are not rare among sailors,|mockers could put them out of love with it, But} ‘To reign, it is necessary first to suffer.” 
few can be adduced more striking than one that|to those who walked in the broad way in the full} 
has recently come to our knowledge. The British | latitude of their lusts, and dedicated their time | 
brig Venilia, Capt. D’Entremen', left St. Eus-| and care to the pleasure of their corrupt appetites,| Extraordinary Discovery of Coins.—A very 
tacia, West Indies, October 30, for Clare, N. S.\to whom all yoke and bridle were, and are, intol-| extraordinary discovery was made by a labouring 
Soon after sailing, the officers and crew, seven in erable, the preaching of the Cross was and is fool-| man in the neighbourhood of Coleraine recently, 
number, were taken down with fever, except a/ishness.” ‘This holy power of the Cross of Christ| while cleaning out a ditch, He found an ura 
young seaman, named Hilaroin Theriau, Find-| makes its appearance inward in the heart and soul | containing 1937 coins, together with 341 ounces 
ing that upon him alone rested the responsibility |{or where the sin is, the Cross must be, Now!of silver in pieces of various sizes, ‘The coins 
of managing the vessel, and of providing for the|all evil comes from within; this Christ taught./are Roman, in the most perfect state of preserva- 
safety of the lives and property thus unexpectedly |“* From within, out of the heart of man proceed |tion, of the most antique description, and what is 
thrown upon his charge, he put the brig under a/evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders,| very singular, no two coins appear to bear the 
reefed topsail only, to prepare for severe weather. thefis, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lascivious- | same superscription, ‘The silver is composed of a 
When eight days out, Capt. D’Entrement died ; | ness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness: all | large number of weighty ingots and ornamental 
five days afierwards the first officer breathed his| these evils come from within and defile the man,”| pieces, supposed to have been used on armour 
last. ‘Theriau alone, for forty days, steered the |if given way to, How watchiul we ought to be at| tor horses. There are also several battle axes, 
vessel; hove her to, to cook, to attend to the|ail times and in all places lest we give way to| marked with Roman characters. The whole is 
sick, to bury the dead, and to take a few hours | those evil propensities that make their appearance| now in the possession of James Gilmour, watch- 
rest in the day time; and did his best to get the|in the heart, and make them ours; for then sin| maker, Coleraine, where they may be seen by 
vessel home, although unacquainted with navi-| will be brought forth and live in the heart, until |any one curious in the science of numismatics. 


————— 
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Shanghai Chickens,—It would appear from the 
following that Shanghai chickens are not in favour 
with all:—* We are adverse to all big things, 
except big mountains, and we love them because | 
they are the immediate creation of God, and are 
indices pointing to heaven, We never saw a big 
hog or ox, but had cost more than he came to, in 
making him grow up to his size. So with big 


roosters—and in reply to a Shanghai friend, | 
afflicted with the declining furore, we here give it| 


as our opinion that two pair of legs attached to 
small and thrifty fowls, like the Mexican game and 
Dorking, will sustain and keep in a better condi- 
tion, more flesh and feather than a pair of gouty 
stilts under a modern Chinaman, And, too, care- 
ful comparison, deduced from the realities of cause 
and effect, teaches us that, as scratching is one of 
the elements of good living to a rooster, the 
smaller breeds in this particular, have greatly the 
advantage over the automaton monsters of the 
poultry-yard. With bountiful crops and good sea- 
sons they may be made to do; but 1°53 was whole- 
sale sorrow to practical Shanghai breeders, Give 
usa Dorking or Mexican game for the spit—a 
bantam to crow—a turkey to roast, and guinea 


fowls for eggs, and we will give up all other fowl | 


fancies to those who choose to indulge in them, 
‘ Cock-a-doodle-doo,’ was the good old-fashioned 
smart crow of the roosters in the days of our boy- 
hood—the insupportable ‘Come and feed me 


| bard street have been conducted ina very interest- 


Communicated. 


Institute for Coloured Youth. 
To the Institute for Coloured Youth— 
The Managers Report: 
That during the past year the schools in Lom. 


ing and creditable manner, by the same teachers 
mentioned in our last report, viz., Charles L. Rea- 
son, principal of the high school, Grace A. Maps, 
assistant teacher of the female department of the 
same, and Sarah M. Douglass, teacher of the pri- 
mary school for girls. 

At the date of our last report, the primary 
‘school had been so short a time in operation that 
|we made but a brief allusion to it, but we are now 
|pleased to state our belief, that both in a moral 
|and literary point of view, the teacher has exer- 
cised a salutary influence over the pupils, and is 
very desirous to carry out the object of its estab- 
lishment, to prepare the scholars for entering the 
high school, 

The great need of this preparation is continu- 
jally manifest, those applying for admission being 
| very deficient, particularly in arithmetic. Through 
‘her careful conscientious attention, several of her 
scholars have been enabled recently to pass the 
‘examination needful for admission to the high 
school, and we are informed by her reports, that 
| there is a commendable spirit on the part of most 





more, of the Shanghai, is doleful enough to an- 
nounce the funeral of a corn-crib.” 





Immigration to Inva.—The immigration into 
lowa the present season is astonishing and unpre- 
cedented. For miles and miles, day afier day, 
the prairies of Illinois are lined with cattle and 
wayons, pushing on towards this prosperous State. 
At a point beyond Peoria, during a single month, 


seventeen hundred and forty-three wagons had} 


passed, and all for lowa, Allowing five persons 
to a wayon, which is a fair average, would give 
8715 souls to the population, 





A Free Negro Boy arrested as a Fugitive 
Slave-—The Blairsville (Pa.) Apalachian says 


that Stephen Slinter, a coloured boy, born in that | 


town, has been arrested as a fugitive on board a 
Cincinnati boat, and taken to Covington, Ky. The 
clerk of the boat threatened to flog the boy if he 
did not confess he was a fugitive, and under the 
apprehension of punishment he made such an ad- 
mission. ‘The citizens of Blairsville are taking 
steps to correct this outrage, and to punish those 
engaved in it,—Ledger. 
ene 

Manufacture of Salt.—During 1853, there 

were manufactured at the salt springs at and near 


\of the children to reach the required qualification, 
| We continue to maintain closely the standard 
lof attainment requisite for admission. This has 
‘limited the number of boys under the care of our 
‘principal, C. L. Reason, more than we hoped 
|would be the case, but we are confirmed in our 
belief that it operates favourably, by stimulating 
ithe pupils in other schools to more exertion to 
improve and qualify themselves, thus extending 
the usefulness of our institution beyond its walls, 

We had expected that our school would have 
lattracted some pupils from a distance; but the 
realization of this, has as yet been prevented, 
chiefly, we believe, by the want of a suitable 
place for boarding young persons of colour. 

In addition to the usual course of instruction, as 
|stated last year, arrangements were made by the 
board, with Edward Parrish, (a very competent 
|lecturer,) to deliver a series of lectures on che- 
;mistry, during the winter months. 
|kindness and the interest felt by him in the ob- 
jects of our Institute, the Managers were enabled 
at a very moderate expense, to give our scholars 
the opportunity of acquiring much valuable infor- 
| mation. The lectures were illustrated by suitable 





}apparatus and experiments, and were made very | 
|interesting by the clear and agreeable manger of 


delivery. 
| ‘Those of the managers who were present can 















Through his} 


Syracuse, New York, 5,404,453 bushels of salt,| bear witness to the intelligent attention and or- 

being a larger quantity than has been manufac-|derly deportment of the audience, which consisted 

tured during any previous year. In 1792, the year) not only of the pupils of the schools, but of many 

they were opened, only 25,476 bushels were|of their parents and friends, The study of che- 

made,— D, News. |mistry has since been pursued in the school with 
—— | advantage. 

Barrels by Machinery.—The mill recently; A very satisfactory semi-annual examination 
erected by Wm. M. Cooper & Co., in Church/of the pupils of the high school was held in the 
Street, below Washington, for the manufacture of early part of the Second month. A number of 
barrels by machinery, has now gone fully into ope-| managers and a large company of the friends of 
ration. Flour barrels are now turned out with a|the scholars and of the Institution, were present. 
rapidity that defies competition, and the staves and | The time allotted for the purpose proved too short 
heading being prepared with that precision that| for recitation in all the branches taught, but those 
belonys peculiarly to machinery they fit together so| attended to were well performed. 
admirably that it is almost impossible to see the| ‘The weekly examinations by the managers, 
joints, The hoops are the only part of the barrels| have, however, atlorded good opportunities for 
that are prepared by hand.—Ledger. |thoroughly testing the attainments of our classes, 

—— At many of these, Friends interested in the Insti- 

When you set about a good work, do not rest| tution, have attended, and questioned the boys 


till you have completed it, | closely, and have expressed themselves well satis- 





asveeaad 


fied with the appropriate answers given on various 
subjrcts, We have also had occasionally, seve. 
ral visitors from the southern States, who were 
evidently much surprised at the progress of the 
pupils, and who very candidly expressed their 
satisfaction with it, although more or less con- 
nected with that oppressive system which would 
chain down all the nobler faculties of the mind, 
and repress all aspirations after the true dignity 
of manhood, for the low and selfish purpose of 
making men instruments to acquire wealth and 
gratify ambition, 

In the female department of the high school, 
there is also great improvement. Several of the 
girls give evidence of talent, and will, we think, 
by their diligent application and great interest in 
the pursuit of knowledge, be prepared before long, 
to act as instructors of others, The exemplary 
deportment of their female teacher, and the faith- 
ful unassuming manner in which she performs the 
duties of her station, are very satisfactory to the 
Board, 

An evening school for boys has been kept up 
during the winter as heretofore and was pretty 
well attended. This was taught by our principal 
Charles L, Reason. That he performed this ser- 
vice to the satisfaction of his scholars, was hand- 
somely manifested by their delegating one of their 
number to present him with a valuable token of 
their regard, which was delivered with a very ap- 
propriate address, expressive of their sense of the 
value of his instructions, 

The Library and Reading Room continue to be 
well managed by our efficient superintendents and 
librarians, James M, Bustill and wife. Order and 
regularity are preserved, The books are well 
taken care of and extensively read. Many of the 
catalogues have been sold, and fines are.collected 
when the rules are not complied with, 

We have made some additions to the Library 
during the past year. Chiefly periodicals selected 
from the best published on mechanics, agriculture, 
and general literature, A few good books of re- 
ference have also been added, 

The Institute continues to be viewed very fa- 
vourably by the respectable and intelligent por- 
tion of our coloured population, and they are 
increasingly disposed to avail themselves of its 
advantages, and by their example and advice, to 
| induce others to do the same, 

The number of pupils now on the register of 
the High School is 37, of whom 18 are males, 
and 19 females,—their attendance is very regu- 
lar. 
| ‘The pupils of the Primary School number about 
| 30. 
A report from the Librarians will accompany 
this, On behalf of the Board, 

M. C, Corr, Sec’y pro tem. 


‘Esteemed Friends,—In presenting our first an- 
nual report, we Congratulate you that the anxiety, 
care and expense attending this institution, have 
not been in vain; though the location is felt to be 


|a great drawback upon its prosperity, many pa- 


rents objecting to place their children in contact 
with the profanity and immorality that prevail 
here in great profusion. 

A number of persons from other States have 
visited the library, who expressed themselves very 
much gratified with the beauty of the room, and 
the liberality of the managers, 

A portion of the visiting committee have been 
regular in attendance, and have shown themselves 
deeply interested in the library and reading-room, 

From the opening of the library to Fourth 


month ]st, 1854, cards. of admission have been 
issued to 389 persons. 
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The number of readers now using the library,| ‘On the opening of the afiernoon session, on | school, suitable for those children, who-are regi. 
is 345, of which 175 are males and 170 females.|the nomination of the representatives, the clerks|pients of the Permanent Fund, which was ap. 
were reappointed, and the minutes of the Meeting | proved of, and a committee to nominate trustees 


Number of books loaned out during the 
year, - - . 
Number of books loaned in reading-room, 


4210) 


Total, 

Books remaining out, 215. 

Guarantees received, 389. 

Many books not in the library, have been called | 
for, but very few persons have left without receiv- | 
ing instruction from those already provided. 

There are now on the tables for the use of the | 
reading-room— 

7 Nos. of The Builder. 
11 Nos, “ Civil Engineer and Architect’s| 

Journal. 
Practical Draughtsman’s Book of | 

Design. 

Journal of Franklin Institute. 
Eclectic Magazine for 1854. 
Greenough’s Polytechnic Journal. | 
North British Review for 1854, | 
2 Nos. Penn. Farm, Journal. 
1 No. London Quarterly. 

These have elicited a great deal of attention, | 
and have been highly valued. 

One of the most cheering scenes in the library | 
is the presence of a number of youth, whose ages | 
range from nine to sixteen, These children enjoy | 
advantages, never before within the grasp of the | 
coloured youth of this metropolis, It is pleasant | 
to witness the interest manifested, and the influ- | 
ence of this mode of mental and moral culture ; 
pleasant to look into the countenance of each as| 
he pores over his volume, and endeavour to trace | 
out the workings of his mind, the bent of his genius 
and his future position in the world. | 


5575 


1 No. 
12 Nos. * 
3 Nos. 
2Nos. * 
1 No. ss 





se 


“ 


Although the library thus far may not have} 
realized your expectations, we feel more than 
ever the force of the injunction, Cast thy bread 
upon the waters, for thou shalt find it afier many 
days. Respectfully submitted by 


James M. Busritt & Wire. 
Fifth mo., 1854. 


—_—— 

There cannot be named a pursuit or enterprise | 
of human .beings, on which there is so little pos- 
sibility of failure, as a constant desire or prayer, 
for sanctification. 
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SIXTH MONTH 17, 1854. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


We have received from a Friend the following | 


notice of the above-named Yearly Meeting. 

“The Yearly Meeting of New York convened 
on Sixth-day, the second of Sixth month, the 
number in attendance being perceptibly less than 
on former occasions, 

“There were fewer ministers in attendance 
with minutes from other Yearly Meetings than has 
been common of latier years. Richard Allen, 
from Waterford, Ireland, accompanied by Samuel 
Bewley, of Dublin, were in attendance. Richard 
has a certificate, liberating him for service among 
Friends of Upper Canada, to which his prospect 
seem to be confined, 

“Epistles were received from all the Yearly 
Meetings of Friends, and from the larger body of 
New England, the reading of which, and the ap- 
pointment of a committee to essay replies, occu- 
pied most of the morning session, ‘lhe printed 
general epistle from London was also read and 


for Suflerings were read. By these it appeared 


gress against the extension of the area of slavery 
by the Nebraska bill, and had petitioned the legis- 


liquor law, 


“On Seventh-day morning, the answers to the) 
queries were considered, during which many re-| 


marks were elicited; and having proceeded as far 
as the third query and answer, inclusive, ad- 


journed. 


‘In the afiernoon, the consideration of the an- 
swers was resumed and finished, and a memorial 


of the Monthly Meeting of New York concerning | 
Anne Mott was read, when the meeting adjourned 


to Second-day morning. 

** Second-day morning, the minutes of the meet- 
ing for last year were read, which brought the 
subject of Nine Partners’ Boarding-school before 
the meeting. It was discussed at considerable 
length, 
discontinued the school, and left the care of the pro- 
perty to the Meeting for Sufferings. ‘That meet- 
ing leased the property for school purposes to a 
Friend, with whom the meeting had placed those 
scholars who were educated out of the Permanent 
Fund, and that the pfoperty is going to decay. 


The discussion resulted in the appointment of a_| 


large committee, to consider the whole subject, 


and report their judgment of the best mode of dis- | 


posing of it. 

“The trustees of the ‘Murray Fund’ made a 
report, 

“In the afternoon, the subject of slavery as 


| presented in the reports from Westbury Quarter, 


was laid before the meeting, and discussed during 
almost the whole session, It resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a committee to take the subject into 
consideration, and if way should open, to prepare a 
minute to be sent down to the subordinate meetings, 
calling the attention of Friends to the importance 
of abstaining from the use of the produce of the 
labour of slaves. A memorial of Phebe Field, a 
minister, was read, The reports from Farming- 
ton Quarterly Meeting, containing a request for 
the assistance of the Yearly Meeting in a case of 


| difficulty, a committee was appointed to confer 
| with the representatives from that Quarterly Meet. | 
ling, and report their sense of the propriety of 


acceding to the request, 

“Third-day morning, the subject of education, 
as presented in the reports from the Quarterly 
Meetings, was entered upon, and was discussed 
during almost the entire session. It appears by 
the reports, which were confessedly incomplete, 
that there are between 1400 and 1500 children 
within our limits, of suitable age to go to school, 
and that between 100 and 200 only were receiv- 
ing education at Friends’ schools—the great mass 
- the large remainder receiving their education 
jat the district schools, A committee was ap- 


| 


a future sitting. 

“In the afternoon, various subjects connected 
with the reports were disposed of, The proposi- 
tion of Scipio Quarterly Meeting to hold that 
meeting in the Ninth month at Hector, was ap- 
proved, ‘The committee on that subject reported 
in favour of assisting Farmington Quarterly Meet- 
ing at its request, and a committee was appointed. 
The committee on the matter of Nine Partners 





directed to be reprinted for distribution among the 
members. 


appointing trustces to take charge of that property, 
with authority, on the expiration of the present 
engagement, to lease the same for a Friends’ 


It appeared that the Yearly Meeting had | 


| pointed to devise some mode of relief, to report to| 


Boarding-school property reported in favour of 


| was appointed; and then adjourned to 3 o’clock on 
1363 that meeting had sent a Remonstrance to Con-|Fourth-day afternoon; the understanding bein 
‘that but little, if any, business except the subject 
|of education, and the essays of epistles, was yet to 
lature of the State in favour of a prohibitory | 


be disposed of. 

‘‘Fourth-day afternoon, the meeting received a 
report from the committee on the subject of sla. 
very, which reported a short minute to be inserted 
‘in the extracts, setting forth the incompatibility of 
slavery with the principles of the gospel, and 
urging that as the consumers of the produce of 
slave labour sustain the institution of slavery, 
Friends should carefully consider the subject, and 
cherish any scruples they may feel, in relation to 
the use of such produce. 

“The committee on education reported that 
|they were united in the view that, in order to car. 
\ry out the concern of Society, it was necessary 
‘that a Central Boarding-school should be estab. 


| 


\lished, on a scale of liberality and efficiency that 
would command the confidence of the Society; 
and in order to accomplish this desirable ob- 
ject, they proposed that a committee be appointed 
that would devote their time to the formation of a 
plan of such an establishment, and the raising 
of sufficient means to put it into successtul opera. 
‘tion, With this the meeting united, and a com. 
mittee of five Friends was appointed ; to aid which 
committee, the Quarters were directed to appoint 
committees, at their first meeting after the Yearly 
Meeting, upon whom the central committee could 
call for any assistance they might require, in the 
prosecution of their plans. 

‘* Essays of epistles addressed to the other Yearly 
| Meetings, and to the larger body in New Eng. 
|land, were then read, and the meeting adjourned.” 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 

The Pacific steamship brings Liverpool dates to the 
31st ult. 

Cotton steady. Flour still declining. 

The news from the armies on the Danube, and the 
fleets on the Black sea and the Baltic, indicates that 
bloodshed and the destruction of property still con- 
tinues, but that no event of much importance had taken 
|place. Austria and Prussia, it is said, are now tho- 
roughly leagued with France and England, against Rus- 
sia. 

UNITED STATES.—New York.—Two millions anda 
| quarter in gold, from California, was received last week. 
| Pennsylvania.—Deaths in Philadelphia last week, 188. 
| Mayor Conrad has been inaugurated, and the new city 
jis in quiet operation. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from 8S. M. Briggs, O., for Samuel Stephen, 
Io., $2, vol. 27; from A. Rogers, agt., C. W., for John 
| Webb, $2, vol. 27; for James G. Edwards, $2, vol. 27; 
from H. Knowles, agt., N. Y., for D. Narmour, $2, vol. 
27; from A. Garretson, agt., O., for Barak Michener and 
|S. J. Edgerton, $2 each, vol. 27. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Mecting-house, Concord, Dela- 
ware County, Pa., on the 7th inst., Mark BALDERSTON, 
of Philadelphia, to Ann, daughter of William Scatter- 
good, of the former place. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The Committee for the Civilization and Improve- 
ment of the Indian natives, are desirous of engaging a 
Friend and his wife to assist in the care of the farm and 
family at the Boarding-school at Tunessassah. Also 4 
suitable Friend to take charge of the School. 

Application may be made to Joseph Elkinton, No. 
377 South Second street; Thomas Evans, No 180 Arch 
street. 

Philada., Fifth mo. 31st, 1854. 


New __  >_ _ eee eee 
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